RED MEAT PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 



Per capita red meat consumption declined in most of 
the developed countries in 1973 because of record cattle 
prices, which caused producers to retain breeding 
animals to increase production. The situation was 
further aggravated in the last half of the year by a 
slowdown in income growth and consumer purchasing 
power which limited demand for red meat, especially 
beef. 

In some of the developing countries per capita 
consumption increased because of higher production as 
well as programs to make more meat available for 
domestic consumption as in Brazil. In other developing 
countries per capita consumption was down because of 
higher prices and lower production. 



Beef and Veal 

U.S. per capita consumption fell to 51 kilograms (kg) 
per capita, compared to 54 kgjn 1972 because of reduced 
domestic production and high retail prices. In the 
European Community (EC) per capita beef and veal 
consumption was unchanged in 1973 at 25 kg per capita. 
This level of consumption has remained almost constant 
since 1969. In most other areas of the world consumption 
of beef and veal remained unchanged or declined 
because of the sharp price increase in beef during 
1972-1973. In Argentina, Brazil, and Australia beef 
consumption was up because of higher levels of domestic 
production. 



U.S. per capita consumption in 1973 was 28 kg per 
capita compared to 31 kg in 1972. The decline was due to 
reduced domestic pork production. In the EC per capita 
consumption declined for the first time since the 
formation of the Common Market. Per capita 
consumption fell from 30 kg per capita to 29 kg after 5 
years of increases in per capita consumption. High retail 
prices and low production were the main reasons for the 



decline. Per capita consumption in Canada was down 
from 28 kg to 26 kg, while it was up from 24 kg to 28 kg 
in Taiwan. 



Sheep, Lamb, and Goat Meat 

Sheep meat consumption in all the major consuming 
countries except New Zealand declined during 1973 
because high wool prices caused producers to reduce 
slaughter. World wool prices now are declining and 
sheep slaughter in 1974 will increase. This should cause 
an increase in per capita sheep meat consumption in 
1974. 



Outlook for 1974 

In 1974, red meat production has increased in the 
U.S., Japan, Canada, and Western Europe. High world 
grain prices and low livestock prices have encouraged 
increased marketing of livestock by farmers in order to 
cut losses. However, retail prices remain high in Europe, 
Japan, and Canada because of increased marketing 
margins and price support policies, In Japan, Spain, and 
the EC, the price support policies have caused a sharp 
increase in surplus meat supplies held at government 
expense and have caused the governments to either 
embargo or limit imports in order to reduce stocks and 
support domestic livestock prices. 

Per capita meat consumption in 1974 is expected to 
increase because of higher production in the major 
importing countries, but not to levels that would be 
expected under a "free market", because retail prices 
remain high and imports have been limited. In the major 
exporting countries per capita consumption is expected 
to increase because of rising production and reduced 
demand in the EC, Japan, and Western Europe and 
North America. 



II 

Beef and veal: Per capita consumption in spuci I iutl cmmUrios , 
average 1965-69, annual 1969-73 
(Kilos) 



Continent 
and country 



North America; 
Canada 

Costa Rica . 

Dominican Republic 
El Salvador 

Guatemala 

Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
United States 

South America: 
Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 
Venezuela 

Europe: 
Western: 
EC: 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Denmark 

France 

Germany , Vie a t , . . 

Iceland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

EC averaga 
Aus tria 

Finland 

Greece 

Norway ....... 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Eastern: 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Poland , , 

Yugoslavia 

USSR 

Africa: 

South Africa, Republic of 
Asia: 

CidnHj Tiisnihlln i>f (TV..wmr. 
Iran 
Israel 

Japan 

Philipp inea 
Turkey 

Oceania: 

Aus tralla 

New Zealand 



Average 
1965-69 



2/ 



1969 



1970 



1971 



1972 



1973 



43 
11 
6 
7 
8 
6 

10 
13 
21 
50 



82 
18 
19 
18 
40 
8 

66 
20 



25 
20 
30 
23 
16 
20 
19 
24 



21 
20 
13 
15 
9 

10 
19 
25 



11 

18 

9 

14 
10 
19 

23 

1 
2 

18 
2 
3 
5 



44 
53 



44 

10 

6 

6 



10 
14 
22 
52 



92 
19 
19 
19 
39 
9 

42 
21 



27 
21 
30 
24 
17 
24 
19 
24 



22 
21 
16 
15 
10 
11 
19 
26 



11 

19 

9 

16 
10 
21 

23 

1 

2 

19 

2 
3 
5 



43 
52 



43 
10 
6 
6 
8 
5 

11 
13 
22 
53 



B2 
18 
20 
19 
41 
9 
59 
19 



28 
21 
30 
25 
1G 
26 
20 
25 



26 



23 
21 
18 
14 
11 
12 
19 
27 



11 

19 

9 

16 
11 
21 

22 

1 
2 

19 
3 
2 
5 



41 

44 



42 
11 
7 
6 
8 
7 

10 
15 
24 
53 



65 
17 
18 
21 
32 
8 

63 
20 



28 
20 
29 
25 
20 
26 
19 
25 



26 



23 
21 
16 

15 
12 
11 
17 
27 



10 

22 

9 

15 
12 
21 

23 

1 
2 

19 
3 
2 
5 



42 
39 



43 

ID 

6 

5 

a 

6 

10 
14 
24 
54 



62 
IB 
16 
18 
29 
7 

49 
19 



28 
U 
29 
24 
20 
25 
17 

Jl 
25 



22 
22 
15 
15 
12 
11 
16 
25 



11 
23 
8 
15 
10 
22 

24 



2 

10 
4 
2 
4 



43 
52 



43 
11 
6 
6 
7 
5 

11. 
14 
24 
51 



67 
22 
12 
15 
21 
6 

49 
1.9 



28 
16 
28 
23 
15 
28 
18 

JLi. 

25 
22 
23 
If) 
15 
12 
13 
17 
26 



11 
23 
11 
15 
12 
22 

24 

I/ 
2 
7 
4 
2 
4 



46 
47 



I/ Carcass weight basis, 2/ Preliminary. _3/ Less than 500 grams. 



I/ 

Pork: Per capita consumption in specified countries, 

average 1965-69, annual 1969-73 
(Kilos) 



Con Linen t 
and country 



Average 
1965-69 



1969 



1970 



1971 



1972 



1973 



Nor tli America: 

Canada , 

Costa Rica 

Dominican Republic 

Kl Salvador 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

United States 

South America: 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Europe: 
Western: 
EC: 

Belgium-Luxembourg . . 

Denmark 

France 

Germany, West ....... 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

EC average 

Austria 

Finland 

Greece 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

En a tern; 

Bulgaria 

CK echo Slovakia , 

Hungary , 

Poland , 

Yugoslavia 

USSR 

Africa: 

South Africa, Republic of 
Asia: 

(Mini, :iK',-YM'-! of ['?- t >.,:-u 

Iran 

Israel 

Japan 

Philippines 

Turkey 

Oceania: 

Aus tralia 

New Zealand 



24 
3 
2 
4 
2 
3 
6 
7 
4 

28 



28 
38 
27 
35 
27 
10 
25 
28 



26 



36 
17 
6 
17 
10 
12 
25 
28 



16 
31 
30 
25 
17 
13 



20 
I/ 

5 

10 
3/ 



12 
14 



25 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
6 
8 
i\ 

29 



29 
35 
28 
36 
27 
11 
25 
28 



26 



37 
18 
6 
18 
11 
13 
26 
30 



14 
31 

29 
24 
16 
12 



21 
I/ 

5 
11 
I/ 



10 
13 



27 
4 
3 
3 
2 
3 
6 
8 
5 

30 



31 
40 
28 
38 
30 
13 
25 
28 



27 



37 

21 

6 

18 
10 
15 
27 
31 



13 

33 
32 
24 
17 
13 



23 



6 

10 
3/ 



14 
14 



30 
4 
3 
3 
2 
3 
7 
8 
5 

33 



10 
6 
4 
4 

4 
6 
4 



31 
36 
30 
41 
30 
14 
29 
30 



29 



38 

22 

8 

19 
12 
14 
29 
32 



16 

35 
32 
28 
21 
15 



2A 
I/ 

7 

10 
3/ 



1A 
13 



28 
4 
4 
3 
2 
3 
7 
8 
4 

31 



36 
40 
30 
42 
30 
15 
29 
29 



30 



40 

23 

8 

19 
14 
16 
28 
33 



19 
36 
38 
30 
19 
15 



24 

3/ 



10 
I/ 



15 

1A 



26 
4 
4 
3 
2 
3 
7 
8 
5 

28 



10 
7 
5 
4 

3 
8 
4 



37 
47 
30 
40 
30 
16 
26 
_28 
29 
41 
26 
11 
19 
15 
18 
27 
34 



17 
36 
34 
33 
19 
14 



28 
I/ 

9 

9 

I/ 



16 
10 



I/ Carcass weight basis. 2/ Preliminary, 3/ Less than 500 grama, 



Mutton, lamb, and goat -oat:^ Per capita conation in apaclCied countriaa , 
average 1965-69, annual 1969-7 j 
(Kilos) 



Continent 
and country 


Average 
1965-69 


1969 


1970 : 


1971 : 


1972 : 


1973 


North America: 


2 

3/ 
3/ 

v 

1 

3/ 
2 

6 
1 
3 

3 
23 
I/ 

1 

3/ 
3 
3/ 
11 
1 
37 
11 


3 

37 
I/ 

1 

3/ 
2 

6 
1 
3 
I/ 

3 
27 
I/ 

1 

~3 
37 
11 
1 
3/ 
10 


3 

3/ 
37 
3/ 


2 

I/ 
1 

37 
1 

7 
1 
3 

3 
24 
I/ 

1 

~3 
37 
11 
1 
37 
11 


3 

3/ 
37 
I/ 

1 

37 
1 

5 
1 
2 
I/ 

2 
16 

1 
3/ 
3 
37 
11 
1 
37 
id 


2 

37 
37 
I/ 

1 

37 
1 

4 
1 

4 
I/ 

2 
9 
I/ 

1 
37 
3 
37 
10 
1 
37 
1) 












1 

3/ 
1 

3 
1 
2 
I/ 

3 
22 






C 8 




South America; 














i 


Europe: 
Western; 
EC: 


1 
37 
3 
3/ 
11 
1 
37 


6 8 . g 




w t 


T 1 d 








10 




3 


3 


3 


3 


.1 


3 


i 


37 
3/ 
13 
5 
1 
4 
3/ 
1 

10 
3/ 
1 
1 
3 
4 

8 

3/ 
7 
1 
1 
3/ 
9 

38 
35 


3/ 
3/ 
13 
5 
2 
4 
3/ 
1 

10 
3/ 
1 
1 
3 
4 

8 
3/ 

a 
i 

2 

3/ 
9 

40 
23 


37 
37 
14 
5 
2 
4 
1 
1 

10 
1 
1 

1 
2 
4 

11 

3/ 
7 
1 
2 
37 
10 

30 
35 


37 
1 7 
5 
1 
4 
,37 
1 

10 

1 

37 

1 

3 
4 

10 

37 
7 
1 
2 
37 
10 

43 


3/ 
Hi 

1 
4 
37 
1 

10 

1 

37 

1 

3 
4 

37 
7 
1 
2 
37 
H 

38 

30 


37 
37 
1C 
5 
1 
4 
1 
1 

11 
1 

37 
1 
2 
4 

5 

37 
7 
1 
2 
37 
9 

28 
32 














Id 


Eastern: 












Africa: 
South Africa, Republic of .... 
Asia: 
China, Republic of (Taiwan),.. 










Oceania: 






I/ Carcass weight basis, 2/ Preliminary, 


.3/ Lean 

6 


than 500 ^runm. 









Total meat: Per capita consumption in specified countries, 

average 1965-69, annual 1069-73 
(Kilos) 



Continent 
and country 



Average 
1965-69 



1969 



1970 



1971 



1972 



1973~ 



North America: 

Canada 

Costa Rica 

Dominican Republic 

El Salvador 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

United States 

South America: 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Europe: 
Western: 
EC: 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Denmark 

France 

Germany, West 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

EC average , 

Austria 

Finland 

Greece 

No rway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland , . , 

Eastern: 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Poland 

Yugoslavia 

USSR 

Africa: 

South Africa, Republic of ., 
Asia: 

China j Republic nf (Taiwan) 

Iran 

Israel 

Japan 

Philippines 

Turkey 

Oceania: 

Aua tralla , 

New Zealand 



69 
14 

8 

11 
10 

9 

17 
20 
25 
80 



97 
25 
26 
22 
40 
15 
97 
24 



57 
58 
62 
58 
57 
32 
46 
63 



53 



57 
38 
32 
38 
20 
26 
45 
55 



37 
49 
40 
40 
30 
36 

34 

21 
9 

19 
8 

13 

14 



94 
102 



72 

13 

8 

9 

10 
8 

17 
22 
26 
83 



107 
27 
26 
23 
39 
16 
78 
26 



60 
56 
63 
60 
55 
37 
46 
62 



55 



59 
40 
35 
39 
23 
28 
46 
58 



35 
50 
39 
41 
29 
37 

35 

22 

10 

20 

9 

14 
14 



93 



73 

14 

9 

9 

10 
8 

18 
21 
27 
84 



96 
26 
26 
23 
41 
15 
89 
23 



64 
61 
63 
63 
59 
41 
47 
63 



5_7_ 
"60' 
43 
38 
37 
23 
31 
48 
60 



34 
53 
42 
41 
30 
38 

37 

24 
9 

20 
12 
12 
15 



94 
93 



74 
15 
10 
9 
10 
10 
18 
23 
29 
87 



82 
24 
25 
25 
32 
15 
93 
24 



63 
56 
64 
66 
61 
42 
50 
66 



59 



61 
4/i 
41 
39 
25 
29 
47 
61 



36 
58 
41 
44 
36 
40 

37 

25 
9 

20 
12 
12 
15 



99 

81 



74 
14 
10 

8 
10 

9 

18 
22 
28 
86 



76 
25 
24 
22 
29 
12 
71 
23 



58 
64 
66 
61 
42 
48 
63 



62 
46 
39 
39 
27 
31 
45 
60 



40 
60 
46 
46 
32 



34 

24 
9 

11 
15 
12 
12 



6 



71 

15 

10 

9 

9 

8 

19 
22 
29 
30 



81 
30 
21 
19 

21 

11 
66 
23 



70 
63 
63 
53 
55 
46 
46 
59 
5B 
63 
50 
45 
39 
28 
35 
46 
62 



39 

60 
45 
49 
33 
40 

33 

28 
9 
8 

16 
11 
13 



90 
39 



!_/ Carcass weight basis; includes horse meat. 



2_/ Preliminary. 

7 



WORLD COTTON SUPPLY AND DEMAND SITUATION 



The world cotton situation in 1974-75 (August-July) is 
characterized by the first essentially unchanged 
product ion prospects in 4 years and the first drop in total 
consumption in 6 years. Although the anticipated world 
erop is about unchanged, larger beginning stocks put 
world supplies this season at a new high of 88 million 
bales (480 Ib net). This record supply, however, will not 
be matched by a commensurate increase in demand. 

[n spite of the stockholding activity abroad that 
accompanied the significant consumption increases of 
the past three seasons, the fall off in world trade 
anticipated during the current season is expected to 
roughly parallel the downturn in total consumption. The 
effect of the trade currently anticipated reflects the fact 
that importing countries presently appear inclined to 
hold stocks at the level on hand at the beginning of this 
season (August 1, 1974), while stocks in producing 
countries will likely increase continuing the trend of the 
past 3 years. This latter trend is a reflection of the 
intention to match planned increases in domestic 
consumption with adequate stocks as well as last season's 
unusual stock buildup, that resulted from export 
restrictions. The net resultshould be a fourth consecutive 
yearly increase in world stocks. More than half of the 
increase this season is expected in the United States, 

Strong demand last season and generally favorable 
prices throughout most of the crop year prompted 
farmers to expand cotton area. However, the decline in 
prices at the start of calendar 1974, plus rising 
production costs, fears of a downturn in economic 
activity, and prospects for continuing inflation, reduced 
demand for cotton and blunted acreage increases. In 
addition, average yield this season is down slightly, 
reflecting adverse weather conditions in such major 
producing countries as the United States, India, Turkey, 
and Brazil, as well as tighter fertilizer and insecticide 
suppliesa supply and cost problem exacerbated by the 
demands of increasingly profitable food crops. 

Total world cotton production currently is placed at 
62.2 million bales, almost unchanged from last year's 
output. The marginal increase of roughly 240,000 bales 
over the 1973-74 harvest is the result of an 825,000 bale 
increase in foreign non-Communist countries and an 
increase of 320,000 bales in Communist production, 
offset by a drop of 905,000 bales in the U.S. crop, 
forecast as of November 1 at 12.1 million bales. The 
major increase expected in Communist production will 
occur in the USSR, a crop of 12.1 million bales is 
anticipated a record for the fifth consecutive year. 



Among foreign non-Communist producing countries, the 
anticipated increase to 28 million bales largely reflects 
increased production in Mexico, Argentina, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Spain, Nigeria, Pakistan, Uganda, and 
Turkey, only partly offset by decreases in the Sudan, 
Egypt, Brazil. Nicaragua, and Guatemala. 

The current downturn in economic activity, increasing 
unemployment, and chronic inflation already have begun 
to take their toll on world consumption. During the 
current marketing year, the uptrend of the past 7 years 
apparently will be reversed. The extent of the downturn, 
now placed at 1 million bales for a world total of slightly 
over 60 million, is still somewhat unclear. Improved 
economic activity, as well as a further decline in offtake, 
will be necessary to relieve the current outlook. The 
anticipated decline in consumption will take place 
mainly in the U.S., where consumption of 6.6 millioTi 
bales is expected to be 12 percent below last season's 7.5 
million, and almost 20 percent below the 1968-72 average 
ofS.l million. 

A decrease in offtake will also occur in foreign non- 
Communist importing countries, where a drop of 800,000 
bales will put this season's level at 19.7 million bales. The 
drop is expected to be more acute in Asia, but several 
European countries also arc likely to be affected. The 
same downturn in economic activity and consumer 
buying power that has adversely affected the importing 
countries' textile export-oriented expansion plans also 
will halt the long-term upward trend in cotton 
consumption among net exporting non-Communist 
countries, Over the past few years, several such 
countries most notably Brazil, Pakistan, Turkey, and 
Mexico have increasingly stressed production and 
export of textiles manufactured from locally grown 
cotton. Only in Communist countries is any increase 
expected in 1 974-75, up 3 percent to 23.5 million bales. 

World trade in raw cotton in 1974-75 will reflect the 
current lack of inquiries for yarn and textiles and 
significant raw cotton stocks in most consuming 
countries. A continuation of the downtrend in trade from 
the 1972-73 peak of 20.6 million bales is expected, 
placing this season's total at about 18.6 million. 
Prospects for U.S. exports are down sharply. Current 
estimates place the U.S. total at 4.3 million bales, down 
nearly 2 million bales from last season's exports. Foreign 
non-Communist exports are forecast at 11.3 million 
bales, up from the level last season, when export 
restrictions held total exports well below potential levels, 
but some 700,000 bales below the 1968-72 average of 12 



million, The potential exists for some fluctuation in total 
trade this season, depending on the overall economic 
situation and pricing policies that may develop in 
response to this situation. 



The downturn in prices that has characterized the 
market since the textile recession in early calendar 1974 
has been fairly steady, for a brief summer period when 
drought on the High Plains of Texas and rising grain 
prices temporarily halted the decline. On November 7, 
1974, the c.i.f. Northern European quote for U.S. SM 
1-1/16 inch raw cotton was 54.85 and the Index 'A' stood 
at 51.10. The evident spread between these two 



quotations has been characteristic of the market since 
about July and primarily reflects two separate aspects of 
the cotton market situation. First, the basis for most 
foreign competing growths has been generally cheaper 
because of abundant supplies abroad; and second, U.S. 
quotations have been sustained above Index 'A 1 by the 
New York futures price, influenced by action in the grain 
markets. November 1 5 prices on the U.S. spot market for 
the three growths quoted in cents per pound were: 34.57 
for Middling 15/16 inches; 40.75 for Middling 1-1/16 
inches; and 38.61 for Strict Low Middling (SLM) 1-1/16 
inches. Futures prices for No. 2 contracts on the same 
day for SLM 1-1/16 inches varied between 40.25 cents for 
December 1974 and 46.90 cents for May 1976 contracts. 
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WORLD WALNUT CROP DOWN 



With a 19 percent decline in walnut output in the 
United States and 35 percent decline in France, the 1974 
world walnut harvest currently is estimated at 186,000 
metric tons (inshell basis), down 21 percent from the 
record 1973 crop of 234,000 tons. However, this year's 
crop still represents the second largest on record. 
Production and trade data are unavailable for the 
Peoples' Republic of China. 



Plagued by bad weather, foreign walnut production in 
1974 now is estimated at 58,000 metric tons (inshell 
basis), down 24 percent from that of a year earlier. 
France, the largest foreign walnut producer, expects a 
harvest of about 19,000 tons, compared to 29,300 tons in 
1973. Frost damage in the principal producing regions 
(Bordeaux and Grenoble) was the main reason for the 
decline in output. Italy's crop, also beset by cold, wet 
spring weather, is expected to be about 15,000 tons, 25 
percent less than the 1973 level. Both countries reported 
quality as good. The Indian crop is estimated at 10,000 
tons, down 3,500 tons from the 1973 crop. The decline is 
also attributed to adverse weather. 

Walnut production in Iran is presently estimated at 
about 3,000 metric tons, slightly less than the 3,200 tons 
of 1973. The small decrease is attributed to illegal 
cuttings of walnut trees. In Turkey, the 1974 commercial 



walnut crop is expected to total about 11,000 tons, 1,000 
above the 1973 harvest. 

U.S. 1974 production officially is estimated at 128,000 
metric tons, compared to a record 158,000 tons in 1973. 
While this represents a decline of 19 percent from the 
1973 level, it is still the second largest crop on record. 

Exports by foreign producers for 1973-74 arc placed at 
28,000 metric tons (inshell basis), about 6 percent below 
the 1972-73 level of 30,000 tons. Walnut exports from the 
United States for the 1973-74 season amounted to a 
record 26,200 tons, up 72 percent from the 1972-73 level 
of 15,200 tons. For the fourth consecutive year, the U.S. 
was the largest exporter, followed by France, India, Italy, 
Turkey, and Iran. West Germany still remains the 
largest export market for the United States and France, 

Foreign walnut prices (landed, duty paid London) have 
declined, compared to the trend a year ago, principally in 
response to dwindling consumer demand and a record 
1973 world crop. In October 1974, French Bordeaux 
extra halves were quoted at $1.48 a pound, down 44 
percent from the price a year ago. The October quotation 
for Turkish light halves was $1.30 per pound, compared 
to $1.51 per pound during the same month in 1973. 
Chinese light halves were quoted at $.98 per pound in 
October, compared to $1.06 per pound a year earlier. 
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WALNUTS, INSHELL: Production in specified countries 

annual 1970-74 
(In thousands of metric tons i/) 



Country 


1970 ; 


1971 ! 


1972 ; 


1973 ; 


197 111/ 


FOREIGN: 
Fr anc e 


27.2 


16.3 


27.2 


29.3 


19.0 


India 


14.0 


11.0 


iJl.O 


13.5 


10 


Iran 


4.0 


3.5 


3.2 


3.2 


3 


Italv 


20.0 


21.0 


15.0 


20.0 


15 


Turkey 


10.0 


8.0 


11.0 


10 


11 
















75.2 


59.8 


70. k 


76 


58.0 














United. States 


101.ii 


123.7 


106.0 


158.0 


128.0 














Total world 


176.6 


183.5 


176.it 


234.0 


186.0 















I/ All tonnages have been converted to metric units; 1 metric ton is 

equivalent to 2204.6 pounds. 
2/ Preliminary. 



WALNUTS , INSHELL BASIS: Export from selected countries 

1969-73 marketing years I/ 
(in thousands of metric tons 2/) 



Country 


1969-70 ; 1970-71 


1971-72 


; 1972-73 : .1973-74^ / 


FOREIGN : 


10.9 
4.5 

0.7 
7.0 

5.5 


13.2 
5-4 
o.5 
7.3 
4.6 


8.3 
5.1 
0.7 


10.0 
8.1 
0.6 
3.6 

7.7 


10.9 
6.0 
0.4 

5.7 

5.0 






Italy 


Turkey 




28.6 


31.0 


27.7 


30.0 


28.0 




6.5 


9.4 


17.1 


15-2 


26.2 




35.1 


40.4 


44.8 


45.2 


54.2 




I/ Marketing year beginning October 1 
United States , and September 23 in 
2/ All tonnages have been converted to 
~~ equivalent to 2204-6 pounds. 
3/ Preliminary. 


in France , Italy 
Iran. 
metric units ; 1 


Turkey; and 
metric ton is 


the 
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WALNUTS SHELLED: Prices, landed, duty paid London, 
October average, 1971 to date 
(In U.S, T.K^i-.tts ff-r ]b) 



Item 



1971 



1972 



1973 



197-^ 



France: 

Bordeaux extra 

Turkey: 

Light halves , 



China: 

Light halves 

I/ Spot. 
2/ Landed. 



163.3 



235-9 



26U.7 



103 . oi/ 159 . 2i/ 150 .8 129 . 8i/ 



115. 6i 7 106., 
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WORLD HOPS CROP DOWN 



Led by an anticipated 13 percent decline in hops 
production in West Germany and a 9 percent decrease in 
tlie United Kingdom, the 1974 world hops harvest 
currently is estimated at 243.8 million pounds. This 
represents a 6 percent decrease from the record 1973 
crop of 259.5 million pounds but would be about 6 
percent above the 1972 harvest of 230.8 million pounds. 
Production in the United States registered an increase 
for the fifth consecutive year. 

For the last 5 years, this report has shown an estimated 
18.7 million pounds of hops production for the Soviet 
Union. While this may be an accurate estimate, it has 
been reported that the total USSR crop may be as much 
as one third higher than the current estimate for 1974. 
However, until this can be confirmed, this report will 
continue to carry the present estimate. 

Total acreage rose slightly for the 1-974 season, with an 
expansion of less than 1 percent in the live major 
producing countries. Acreage expansion in the United 
States registered the greatest increase. U.S. area planted 
to hops in 1974 amounted to 32,400 acres, up about 3 
percent from 31,400 acres the previous year. While hops 
area in West Germany rose 1 percent to 49,808 acres, 
area planted to hops in the United Kingdom declined by 
3 percent to a total of 16,227 acres. In Czechoslovakia, 
planted area rose slightly to total 21,843 acres, compared 



to 21,826 acres from the previous year. Area planted to 
hops in Yugoslavia rose less than 1 percent to total 
10,131 acres in 1974. 

U.S. exports of whole hops totaled 14,803,807 pounds 
in 1973-74, with 3,364,680 pounds of hops extract being 
shipped for the same period. This compares with 
16,408,106 pounds of whole hops and 4,281,604 pounds 
of extract exported during the 1972-73 marketing year. 

Principal markets for U.S. whole hops were Brazil, 
Canada, Mexico, and the USSR, while Colombia and 
Mexico ranked as major outlets for U.S. hops extract. 
Although Canada, Mexico, and Brazil traditionally have 
been major markets for U.S. hops, the USSR only 
recently has emerged as a substantial purchaser of U.S. 
hops. The USSR imported 1,863,900 pounds of U.S. 
hops in the 1972-73 season and 1,997,793 pounds during 
the 1973-74 year. It is believed that 440,921 pounds of 
U.S. hops extract reported as exported to the USSR 
during 1973-74 were in fact hops exports, 

U.S. imports of hops during the 1973-74 season 
registered an increase, while imports of hops extract 
decreased. Whole hops and hops extract imports totaled 
14,141,847 pounds and 43,433 pounds respectively, 
compared to 13,044,684 pounds of hops and 3,484 
pounds of extract during 1972-73. 
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HOPS: Production in specified countries 

Annual 1970-74 I/ 2/ 

(In million pounds) 



Region and Country 



1970 



1971 



1972 



1973 



1974 



NORTH AMERICA: 

Canada 1.8 

United States 45.9 

Total 47. 7 

WESTERN EUROPE: 

Austria 0.3 

Belgium 4-3 

France 5.0 

Germany, West 59.0 

Spain 3-3 

United Kingdom 26.5 

Total 98.4 

EASTERN EUROPE; 

Bulgaria 1-3 

Czechoslovakia 23-1 

Germany, East 6.2 

Hungary 0.7 

Poland 5-3 

Romania 1.2 

Yugoslavia 11 .6 

Total 49.4 

Total Europe . . 147.8 
Total USSR U 



OTHER: 

Australia 

Japan 

New Zealand 

South Africa, Rep. 



of 



Total 



World total 



4-4 
5.5 
1.0 
0.2 



11.1 



225.3 



1.6 

49-7 



51.3 



0.3 
5.1 
4-1 

53-5 
2.5 

25-3 



90.8 



1.3 

16.6 

4-9 
0.5 
4-2 
1.2 
_SL.JL 



38.4 



129.2 



18.7 



3.9 

5-4 
1.1 

0.2 



10.6 



209.8 



1.2 



52.5 



0.3 

4.3 

4-3 

66.9 

4-6 

19.8 



100.2 



1.3 

23.6 
5.8 
0.6 
5.7 
1.2 

11.0 



149.4 



18.7 



4-1 
5.1 
0.9 
0.1 



10.2 



230.8 



1.5 

54.8 



56.3 



0.3 
4-4 
5-4 

84.3 
5.2 

23.0 



122.6 



1.3 

22.7 

5-5 

0.7 

7.1 

1.2 

12,2 



50.7 



173.3 



18.7 



4-7 

5.6 
0.8 
0.1 



11.2 



259.5 



0.8 
57.0 



0.3 
5-0 
4-0 

73.0 
5-0 

21.0 



108.3 



1.0 

20.0 
6.0 
0.7 
6.0 
1.2 

12.0 



46.9 



155.2 



18.7 



5-0 
5-0 
2.0 
0.1 



12.1 



243.8 



J/ Xear of harvest. 

2/ Totals may not equal sum of parts due to rounding 

J/ Preliminary. 

4/ Estimate . 
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WORLD SUGAR PRODUCTION UP 



World production of centrifugal sugar for the 1974-75 
crop year now is estimated at 80.9 million metric tons 
(89.1 million short tons), raw value basis. This is an 
alltime record, although adverse weather reduced 
outturns in several of the sugarbeet producing countries. 
This estimate represents a reduction from Ihe November 
11 report in Foreign Agriculture of 81.1 million metric 
tons. Production of beet sugar is likely lo be down from 
[lie 1973-74 level by 1.6 million tons, but cane sugar 
production will likely be up by about 2 million tons. 
World consumption for 1974-75 probably will amount to 
about 81 million metric tons; therefore production and 
consumption will be about on balance. Carryover stocks 
will remain at relatively low levels. 

Several ol' the major producing countries will have 
larger crops in 1974-75. Included among these are Brazil, 
the Republic of South Africa, Australia, and the 
Philippines. The West European countries, however, 
were particularly hard hit by adverse weather. Early in 
the growing season weather was cold and damp, and 
although conditions improved, the weather again 
hampered growth of sugarbeets late in the season and 
also impeded harvesting operations. Rains late in the 
season made it difficult to get harvesting machinery into 
the fields. The United Kingdom was particularly hard hit 
by bad weather and disease (virus yellows), and 
production will be down by almost one-third. A smaller 
beet sugar crop in the United States however, will be 
almost offset by higher output of cane sugar. Some U.S. 
sugarbect acreage was diverted to other crops for 
1974-75. 

Hurricanes which hit the State of Louisiana and 
Central America did less damage (o cane than earlier 
reports indicated. Hurrican Carmen in Louisiana blew 
much of the cane down, and reduced output somewhat, 
although much less than was earlier estimated. The 
effect of Hurricane Fifi, however, in several of the 
Central American countries was to supply much needed 
rain for cane growth. 

Although sugarbeet acreage was up slightly in the 
USSR, cold and rainy weather early in the growing 
season and again at harvest time has resulted in a lower 
outturn this year. Production for 1974-75 is estimated at 
9 million tons, compared with 9.57 million tons for 
1973-74. A cold summer in Poland resulted in low sugar 
content, and wet weather at the end of the season 
hampered harvest operations, but larger acreage and 
better beet yields will largely offset these factors. 



Favorable weather and efforts to increase production 
are resulting in substantially larger crops in Australia 
and the Philippines. Despite some adverse weather Cuba 
is likely to have a small increase in production. India has 
experienced dry weather as well as a fertilizer shortage, 
and its sugarcane production is off. The 1974-75 
centrifugal sugar production in India, however, is 
expected to be almost as large as output for 1973-74, as 
Ihe Government is offering incentives to growers to 
channel cane to mills instead of using it in the production 
of non centrifugal sugar. 

World stocks on August 1, 1974, were placed at 25.8 
million bales, up from 24.8 million a year earlier. The 
increase this season, to be around 28 million bales on 
August 1, 1975, largely is explained by the slowdown in 
offtake, coupled with essentially static production. 
During the 1974-75 season stock changes will be largest 
in the United States, where an increase to approximately 
5.1 million bales is anticipated. An increase in stocks 
among foreign non-Communist exporting countries to 
over 9 million bales likely will be shared by all large 
exporting countries, with the possible exception of 
several in Central America. With the exception of several 
Asian countries, Portugal, and Spain, most major 
importing countries will show little change in stocks in 
1974-75. So far this season purchasing patterns among 
most importers have been of a "fill-in" nature, a practice 
which appears likely to continue throughout most of the 
1974-75 season unless business activity picks up or 
production prospects for the 1975-76 marketing year 
reflect appreciable diversions to attractively priced food 
crops. 

An uptrend in prices throughout much of the 1973-74 
marketing year to levels unprecedented since the Civil 
War was fueled by several factors: Simultaneous spurts 
in economic activity among many of the world's 
developed nations that began in 1972-73, textile 
expansion plans in several developing countries, and 
uncertainties about prospective supplies of raw cotton as 
natural disasters and the demands of competing food 
crops temporarily clouded production prospects last 
season. Worldwide inflation and the instability of 
international currency markets also influenced this rise, 
which saw the price of U.S. Strict Middling (SM) 1-1/16 
inch cotton reach 99.50 cents per pound, c.i.f. Northern 
Europe, on January 17, 1974. The Northern European 
Index 'A' (an average of the six cheapest of 10 growths of 
American-type SM 1-1/16 inches) on the same day 
reached a high of 90.35 cents per pound. 
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CEtHRlFUQAL SU&ABIflA* VAUUt) | PRODUCTION IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES - AVERAGE 1965-66/1969-70, ANNUAL 1970-71/1974-75 I/ 

(IN THOUSANDS or SHORT TOWS) 



REGION AND COUNTRY 


AVERAGE' 


j 1970-71 


I 1971-72 j 


1972-73 ' 


1973-74 j 


1974-75 2] 


iOftlH AMERICAI 
























125 


1 12 


196 


176 








78 


79 


flfl 


88 






107 


164 


161 


136 


114 








197 


192 


lao 


226 




6,253 


6,530 


4.B37 


5.787 


6,283 


6,6.14 




Bfl6 


1.209 


204 


207 


256 


279 








68 


133 


110 


65 








259 


298 


350 


385 




62 


72 


71 


72 


74 










423 


365 




441 








24 


, 25 


15 


13 








2,77B 


3.053 


3.142 


3.307 






IflT 


183 


1S7 


17.6 


203 






95 


96 


94 


115 


140 








39 


26 


39 


2B 




247 


239 


256 


207 


.205 


213 


US-iCONTlNEMTAL [BEET) 
jSiCONrlNENTALlCANE) 


3.067 
1,212. 


3,321 
1,253 
1.2B6 


3,512 
1-206 
1.119 


3.663 
1,630 
1,129 


3,200 
1,419 
1.039 


3.911 
1.518 








29H 


255' 


290 


300 




I 



















18,040 


18,B72 


17,270 


IB, 960 


19,079 


19,678 


SOUTH' AMERICA! 






1.092 


1,436 


T.B19 


ii.639 








130 


136 


. .193 


193 






S.642 


6,227 


6,795 


7,672 


6,157 


CHILE. 


16B 


227 


191 


184 


99 


139 








276 


276 


270 


3Q3 




364- 


413 


352 


29B 


403 


3B6 








1,015 


1,"OJ4 


1,059 


i.'loa 






15 


U 


10 


11 


It 




61 
426 


49 


64 

570 


83 

565' 


602 


123 

678 




8,966 


10,644. 


10,860 


IU746 


13.309 


13.635 


rfESTERW EUROPEI 






325 


42B 


40B 


419 










756 


873 


777 








358 


377 


405 


450 








69 


97 


94 


94 




2,411 


3,972 


3,630 


3,289' 


3(491 


3,535 








170 


177 


174 


197 








201 




308 


169 




1,533 


1,321 


1,367 


1.361 


1,373 


1,043 


PDRTUOAL (AZORES I MADEIRA! 


751 

33 


35' 


20 


as' 

916 


2S 
899 


26 

754 










350 


291 


347 












86 


S3 




1,049 


1,085' 


1,301 


1,135 


i.iss- 


772 


TOTAL 


10,546' 


11,382 


13,222 


12.367 


13,064< 


13,222 


EASTERN EUROPE) 
ALBANIA 


17 


19 


16 


21 


81 


22 












827 


B43 








573 


794 


969. 


882 










335 


. 332 


3B6 










2.016 


2,003 


i.gfik 












699 


661 




511 


390 


464 


437 


532 


636 




5,23B 


4>439 


4.786 


5.351 


5, '674 


5. "671. 




IS, 784. 


15,821 


10.00B 


i7,'7l7 


18,738 


17,895 




10,605' 


9,904 


0.813 


fl,'9B4 


10, '549 


9, '921 


AFR1CM 


432. 


450 


500 


660 


716 


661 




79' 
83 


134 

147 


1*3 
140 


111 


165 
175 


198 




117 


115 


121 


121 
T56 


12?. 
79) 


, 
746' 












430 


4^1 












277 


'41 












273 


^76 














3,'Ul 














azo 














be 












61 


aa 














66 




476. 


601 


761 


759 


B4R 


926 




4,675' 


4,166 


5,677 


6 ."017 


6,iai 


6,'3W 



u SUGAHiRUW VAUUtll CF100UCTION IM SPECIFIED COUNTRIES - AVEflACE 1965-66/1961-70, ANNUM. 197D-71/1971.-75 If 
(IN THOUSANDS Of SHORT TOMS) 



1EBION A-JD COUNTRY : 

1 


AVERAGE. 


) ! 1970-71 


j 1971-72 


I 197?- 73 


I 1973-74 i 


! 974-75 & 


ASIA! 




125 


127 


132 


iio 


121 








2.115 


2.700 














B60 












4i?2i! 


5.040 








732 




750 


901 


i ,i)i,i 










639 


609 


734 






429 


SOS 


639 


716 




5S3 




232 




150 
A21 


518 


701 


6^ 








2.061 
















754 


1,035 


1,130 




123 


ien 


1D4 


200 


317 


365 


TOTAt. 


12.269 


15,100 


13,829 


1 hi 165 


17,7?7 


17,801 


OCEANIA! 






3,ni-a 










393 


(.El 


376 


413 


39(, 


397 




8.979 


3.123 


3,391 


a.'w 


3,244 


3.649 




73.340 


77,739 


7T.BI.7 


83.019 


80,726 


H9.1S9 


MOTE! Duu to roimilln,j, laoy "Qt. mid to art 
I/ YeofS shown nrd crop y<--nr of i-he crop-l 


Q Ul'.fll. 




t 1 


nil i'njiniiiiiii,j v 


lie Infill nut earlier 


than Hoy iif ona yceij 


nor later llian April of the followlm; ycni 
Hny/Ayri! yenr In vhlch hnrvunt.liii: nnd ni>fr, 
emu: ouaar AQ nuLtlpllrai by l.O'f to nljtuli 
COJIEO (iSrn7.!n>lUe), Ohnrln, Utiurin, Malaw 
included In Japan. / OLHer Aaln Include. 


nr production but'oi 
iho i-nv vnl.iu i! 4 ul 

AfKllBTliBlnll, I Dill, 


. llurtiiiid ln-ct i 

, liin.inll Hupulillr 
Im-BBl, I/jlMinoii, 


Ulnr In ({isiicrally 
elnnry. J/ Other 
, fiudmii TutUiiin, 
IluimL, (South- Kuw 


cunrorLcil in m 
Afrlrn liiclwlen 
niiJ ?ji;unl(i. V 
n, iitHitli VliUnar 


vn UL> liy nultlplylng li 
Lfn u-InDnn. ^iKDrlDr i 

[ Inn khrtnHnnpl "i/ 

!i 1 lanXn (Cujlcn), t 


y 1.0tiV,vj!llo refined 
tinoln, Ctttoroon, 
Blnco January L, 1972, 



ForalRii Asricultural Borvlc 
U.S. Agricultural Attache'a 



NON-CENTI>iruQ*L SUQAR , i/ 



PRODUCTION IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES - AVERAOE 196S.66/1969-70, 4NNUAL 1970-71/1974-75 i/ 
(IN THOUSANDS OF SHORT TOUS ) 



REGION AND COUNTRY ! 


AVERAOEi 


i 1970-71 


1 1971-72 i 


1978.73 


I 
1 1973-74 


: 
, 1974"75 3/ 


NDHTK- AMERICA! 






44 


30 




47 












Jfl 


IB 










60 


B5 


S7 








125 




17 


129 










13 


13 


13 


PAMAHA 


4> 


2 


? 


8 




2 


TOTAL 


267 


2S3 


P4Q 


240 


25? 


267 


SOUTH' AMERICA! 












220 










71.4 


773 


827 












44 


44 










15 


14 


14 




41 


40 


19 


36 


39 


44 




(123 


Q70 


102 


1 .060 


UQB9 


1,130 


ASIA! 












143 














89B 














2& 


INDIA 


5.733 


7,165 


7.163 


ft. 614 


6,724 


6,063- 




332 






















"!/ 


y 














i ,3437 














60 














3B6 




23 


10 


10 


11 


11 


1Z 




8)026 


9, 598 


10,045 


9. '744 


9.^1 


9,341 


MOQLO TOTAL'. 


9,116 


10,721 


11 .2-.fi 


11, '053 


111309 


10.757 



NOTE! Duo to roundliiK, y not wlfl to nriia tiilnl. 
H.A. - Hot uvallnble. 

\j HoiHMmu-lfiigal "Enr Lncludnii ill 1 IJIJDII of !iuflr prMucwl liy oi.lii'i- limn eerarlfuKn.1 [ii-'if'.'iiii which U Ijirrfoly for cniimnpLKin in Uio rcUtlrcly fcv arena 
vhere iiroduced. The entiir.atCE include n.idi kludn kniivn nr. pllnnnlllu, pniu-ln, impitliin, rlmncneni ml'irn, .IflffiiTy, KM, miincoviii)n, panadife, nlc. Sf Yoaro 
nhoiin are last yenr'e crap-lmi-Yo:itliiii ccaBOn. For elironolOBlcnl orrnii({(.rientii hern nil wnpjilrftm whlcli ti(-j(iii not i-nrHnr tlmn Hoy nf one year, nor later than 
April of the folloving yiinr, ore Dinned In the unme iDiiji-limfusnlliiB yw. Ilio nnllru ntacoji'a ].riKliJKi.l(]ii (if rach cmmi.i-y In RMJlted tu tho Hay/April year 
in whleh harvesting anil ouaor production tiCiiiin. j/ IVullmliinry. hj Sirn!K Jriniinry 1, \')'I3, Inciliiilitil lit Jni-nii. 
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CENTRIFUGAL SUGAKIRA* VALUE) I PRODUCTION IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES - AVERAGE 1965-66/1969-70, ANNUAL 1970-7!/1974-T5 I/ 

(IN THOUSANDS OF METRIC TO-4S ) 



REGION AND COUNTHY : 


AVERAGE' : 


1970-71 I 


1971-72 i 


1978-73 j 


1973-74 | 


1974-75 / 


MOSTM' AHERICAI 






















102 


170 


160 












BO 


BO 










146 


114 


103 














04 










.250 


5.700 


6(000 












1.1S7 


1(234 








IBS 


16B 


232 


253 














59 












325 


349 


HAITI 


56 


65 


64 


65 


67 


65 










331 


363 


400 
























2,770 


2.B50 


3,000 














1B4 




64. 


B6 


87 


85 


104 


127 














193 










.1.333 


2., 903 






























1.038 














E7Z 




1 

















TOTAL 


16,366' 


17.120 


15.667 


17, EDO 


17.30B 


17,851 


SOUTH AHERICAI 


























175 




























126 




60S' 


688 


790 


BIS 


828 


920 




330 


375 


319 


270 


366 


350 












73 






























113 




387 


492 


517 


513 


546 


615 




a.154- 


9(112 


9,852 


10, "656 


11(903 


12.S61 


rfESTERN EUROPE 1 






















































































llfl 


187 


154 


161 


ISO 


179 




13B 


ISO 


1B2 


168 


. 189. 


946 
















PORTUGAL (AZORES I MADEIRA) 


21 

668 


23 
731 


IB 
971 


23 

B3D 


25 
816 


24 
684 




237 


219 


267 


S27 


264 


315 




932 


994' 


i.iao 


I, '030 




700 




9,567 


10,326 


11.995 


11. "219 


11.8SJ 


11(088 


EftSTEfiW EUROPE! 


15' 


17 


15 


19 


19 


20 




249 


Z27 






265 


E35 


















4B3 


272 


EBO 


. .30* 




360 




1.660 


1.505' 


1.712 


l.B|9 


1*817 


l(flOO 




463 


354- 


421 


396 


4B3 


577 




14,319' 


14,353. 


16(337 


16,073 


16.999 


16.R35 




9,621 


6(985 


7(995' 


a, 'iso 


9(370 


9,000 


AFRICAI 
















7! 


J22 


130 




ISO 


160 




106 




110 


no 


115 


110 




223 


ZBI 


324 


366' 


39B 








209 


182 


227 


ESI 


219 






1.399 


1.665 


1.915 


1.73J 


1(915 




146 


163 


1B8 


171 


190 


zoo 


















36 

432 


46 
546' 


50 
690 


S3 
69fl 


41 
769 


60 
840 




4,241 


4.416 


5,150 


5,459 


5,607 


5,760 
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CENTRIFUGAL SUQARIHAH VALUEU PRODUCTION IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES - HVEHiGE 1365-66/1969-70. ANNUAL 1970-71/1974-75 I/ 

(IN THOUSANDS OF METRIC tO'JS ) 



REGION AND COUNTRY 


i AvenAGEi 
i lQf,5-6fi/i<X>'J-TO 


: 1970"71 


: 1971-72 


: 1972-73 : 


1973-71. ! 


197H-75 / 


ASIA) 






115 


120 




110 






2.267 


1.919 


2. 457 


2.630 


2,00 






831 


7<i6 


780 


892 


020 








3,630 


A. 572 


it, ISO 


1,1 "00 






726 


6BO 


090 


95D 


1,000 








560 


623 


66A 


675 








580 


650 


653 


529 




210 


216 


136 


S/ 


%j 


s/ 








302 






s as 






2,059 


1,870 






p. 769 














1 , 025 












725 


902 




111 


109 


167 


1B1 


306 


331 




11.130 


13.706 


12.51.6 


11., 665 


16,062 


! D ,U9 


OCEAN! kl 








2. "736 


2.593 


2,'SO 




357 


3B2 




375 




360 




2,703 


2.833 


3,076 


3. 'ill 


.3 


3,310 




,, 66,334' 


70.82ft. 


70,6E2 


75 ,'314. 


80.192 


ao^T 



MOTEl Duo to rounrtlnB, rcay not add to nren total. 

I/ Yenrii Hliown ura oroj) your of the eroii-lmriuotliiu ncnnon. tor chroiiolOBlcnl nprongemont hure, nil cnrapnlsno whlcli tjiialu not enrllcr tlinn Hay al one yueTj 
nor later limn April of tlic folluviTiK year, nni placed In tliu etma croii-Horvfii)tln ( i yenr. Tho entire oencon'o iwoduotlon of each country In credited to tli 
Hny/Aprll year in vlileli linrouUriH oml oinr proiluBlinn boKnii. Refined l>ect nuanr In ncroUy conrortcil to rav B lii!! by nuKlplylng liy 1.0(Vf,vhlle reflnpO 
cnim auflnr la multiplied Ipy l.Of to olitoin the rn tnlim cqulTOlisnt. S/ ITcllralnnry. J/ Otlior Africa inelmlco Afnco-Inoon, AlBerlo, Anjioln, OuMroon, 
Conaa (llrfliiotillo), Otinnn, I.llicrln, Malnwi, Hnrncro, Hlpurla, Wmnll itopublle, fiwlun, Tuiilnla, and Zoinblo, ji/ liiclurton khnnasorl. / Since Januarif 1, 197S 
iticludca In Japan. 6/ Otlior Aoln InoLiidon Affihanlataii, Ira'|, Iiirnol, tolmnor, Kfipul, ttrath Koma, Kouth Tletniuo, Sri Icntn (Ceylon), anil Lyrla, IlnnalttJoch 
la Included In Otlior Anln boRlnnlng In l [ J7l-'fa. 

ForolBd Aerlculturnl Borvlco. ftopare* or ontlinnlcd on tlio liaulu of .ifflolnl ototlotlcn of fonildu seven went o, nlhnr forolRn oaiirco r.atorlol, reports of 
U.S. AarleultHraL Attoclio'n ami ForolRii OoiTleo Offlcurn, romiHa (if offlco ronenrcli, anil rolnlod liifoniiatloii. 



NON-CENTRIFUOAL 1 SUOARl i/ 



PRODUCTION IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES - AVERAGE 1966-66/1969-70, ANNUAL 1970-71/1974-7S' ll 
(IN. THOUSANDS' OF METRIC TONSj 



REO'IDN. AND COUNTRY i AVERAGE! i 
i 19f)5-66/196<>TO : 1970-71 


! . 1 


i 
1972-73 : 


1973-74 


i 1974-75 i/ 


NQRTHl AMERICA! 


10 

25' 

<.e 

117 
IS' 
3 


4E 
13 

45' 
US 1 

13: 


40 
13 

(,5' 

it 3 

12 


n 

10 
,54 

7 


AO 
Sfl 

iis 

12 
2 


43 
16 
S2 
117 
12 
2 












2ft3 


110 


5 


22S' 


235 


42 


SDUTHI AHEfllCAl 


H.A. 
6B9 1 
36. 
13 
3B. 


H.A, 
700 
40 
13 
36 


N.A. 
730 
40 
13 

33' 


200 
67S 1 
AO 
14 


;oo 

700 

13 
35 


200 
750 
40 
13 
40 










7d6> 


790 


ale 


ne 


9aa 


U043 


ASIA) 

BURMA ;> 

CHINAi PEOPLE?' HEP 
CHINA, flEP, OF (TAIWAN) 


669' 

5, BOO 
301 
7' 
!* 
641 
39' 
160 


146 

?30 
86. 
t.BOO 
30B 
4' 
.14. 
700 
46' 
225' 


73S 
23 

6,500 
230 
3 
. .14. 

1,200 
46 
2E4 

9 


740 

6^000 
193 

1$ 

' 5T 
27.0 
10 


130 

6,100 
ISO 

12 , 
- V 

1.37? 

60 
350 
10 


130 

GIB 
as 
B.SOQ 

175 

...^y 

* 5* 
36(1 
11 




NANSEa -NANPO IRJUKYUI ...... 






7,281 


B.707 


9.1S9 




9.037 


B.474 




B, 270 


9.726 


10.202 


10. '027 


1 6.2o 


9.759 



KOTKi Duo to rounillnfii nay not add to area total. 
N.A. = Hot aiallRblo. 




ForoiB" Jlarloultural Gerrloo. Propored or notlroated on tlio banln of official atnttnllcij of forolgn RoTornracntfj, other forolEn 
U,B. ARrloulturol Attaches and Forclen Barrlco Offlcoro, rOBultn of offloo ranearchjojid rolatcd Information. 



lourca mnto-rlnlo, repcrto of 
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MOLASSES, INDUSTRIAL; 



PRODUCTION IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES - AVEHAGE 1965-66/1969-70. ANNUAL I970-7I/197*-TS i/ 
(IN THOUSANDS OF METRIC 



SEOIOM MO CDUNTflY . 


AWER4SEI 


I 1970.71 


; 1971*78 : 


! 1972-73 


\ 1973-7* 


! 197*-7S 
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I/ In each countir the year of production IB ttra eaaa as that (or oontrlfuasl suasr production, sj Calonaar jaori first year mentioned In hend 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 

CIRCULARS 

Cotton 

Raw Cot Ion Exports in August Below Year Earlier Levels (FC 19-74) 

Dairy and Poultry 

United States Continues to be Net Dairy Product Importer in Fiscal 1 974 {FD 4-74) 
World Milk Production for 1974 Up Nearly 2 Percent (FD 5-74) 

Fruit and Vegetables 

Deciduous Fruit, World Production and Trade Statistics (FDAP-1-74) 

Grain 

World Grain Situation: Review and Outlook (FG 23-74) 

Livestock and Meat 

August U.S. Trade in Livestock, Meat, and Meat Products (FLM-MT-74) 
World Bovine Hide Production (FLM 11-74) 

Sugar and Tropical Branch 

World Tea Production Up Slightly in 1974 (FTEA 3-74) 
Near Record Coffee Crop for 1974-75 (FCOF 4-74) 

Tobacco 

World Cigarette Output Gains 3.7 Percent in 1973 (FT 5-74) 

Oilseeds and Products 

Continued Uptrend in World Production and Trade of Palm Oil and Palm Products (FO 8-74) 



FAS M-260 THE DANISH POULTRY MEAT INDUSTRY ... 25 pp. Denmark, the world's third largest 
poultry exporter, is an important U.S. competitor and is now a member of the European Community. 
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